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SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 














Q. What is the center of the earth 
composed of? 


A. Though we cannot bore deeply 
enough to get samples of the center for 
analysis, studies of the way earthquake 
waves travel from one side to the other 
have given us much information about 
the core of the earth. It is believed that 
the core, about 2100 miles in diameter, 
is solid and of very high density on ac- 
count of the pressure of the upper lay- 
ers. Probably it consists of metallic iron 
alloyed with nickel, which is similar to 
the composition of many meteorites. 


Q. Is the far side of the moon totally 
dark? 


A. No. Most of the hemisphere of 
the moon opposite from the earth is 
perpetually turned away from us. How- 
ever, the illumination of the moon comes 
not from the earth, but from the sun. 
Thus, as the moon swings around once 
in about four weeks, all parts of its sur- 
face are exposed to the solar rays for 


"| half this period. When the moon is new, 


and we see only a narrow crescent in 
the west after sunset, it is because the 
half toward us is mostly dark. At the 
same time, the far half is almost fully 
illuminated. When we see the full 
moon, the hemisphere toward us is il- 
luminated and the far half is dark. 


Q. If mercury freezes at 39 degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit, how can ther- 
mometers be used when the tempera- 
ture falls below this figure? 


A. Mercury thermometers will break 
if they get so cold. To measure lower 
temperatures we use thermometers con- 
taining a liquid such as alcohol, which 
has a lower freezing point. 


Q. Are the tides on the opposite sides 
of the earth low when they are high 
here? 


A. No. When the tide is high here 
it is also high on the opposite side of 
the earth, and low halfway between. 
The moon (and the sun, to a lesser de- 
gree) by its gravitational pull raises the 
water that is nearest to it. The water 
that is on the far side is pulled least, 
less even than the solid ball of the 
earth itself. Thus the earth is pulled 
away from the water on the far side, 
making it high there as well as on the 
side nearest the moon. 


Q. How many shades of color are 
there? 


A. The G-E recording photoelectric 
spectrophotometer can measure and re- 
cord over two million shades of color. 
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Wallace Will Run 
For Presidency 


Henry A. Wallace has announced 
that he will run as an independent 
candidate for President of the United 
States in 1948. This means that he 
will not be the candidate of either 
the Democratic or Republican par- 
ties. His followers will form a third 
party. 

Mr. Wallace has disagreed with 
the policies of the Democratic and 
Republican parties for many months. 
He calls them “war parties” and 
says they will lead our country into 
a third world war. Mr. Wallace says 
his platform is “peace and abund- 
ance” for all. 

Democrats and 
Republicans usu- 
ally agree that 
Mr. Wallace is a 
good man and 
that he means 
well. But they say 
he is a dreamer, 
that he does not 
face facts as they 
are. Democrats 
and Republicans 
ilso say that Mr. Wallace is too will- 
ng to give in to Russian demands. 

At present only a few groups in 
this country have declared them- 
selves in favor of Mr. Wallace as 
President. 

One problem which faces Mr. 
\Vallace and his followers is getting 
their third party on the ballot in 
ach state. Only six states allow a 
iew party to appear on the ballot 
y simple request. 

In other states the party can get 
m the ballot only if enough peo- 
ple sign a request asking for it. Such 
\ request is called a petition. The 
umber of signatures required on a 
etition is low in some states and 
high in others. 


WALLACE’S CAREER 


Henry Wallace was born in 1888 
m a farm in Adair County, Iowa. 
He went to lowa State Agricultural 
College. He has always been inter- 
ested in farming and has done many 
experiments in raising new types of 
crops. 

Mr. Wallace’s father was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge. Mr. Wallace 





Harris & Ewing 


Henry Wallace 


and his family were all enrolled Re- 
publicans. 

In 1933 Henry Wallace was ap- 
pointed to his father’s old post of 
Secretary of Agriculture. He was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt, a 
Democrat. And in 1936 Mr. Wallace 
also became a Democrat. 

From 1940 to 1944 Mr. Wallace 
was Vice-President of the U. S. Then 
he became Secretary of Commerce. 

In the fall of 1946 President Tru- 
man asked My. Wallace to resign as 
Secretary of Commerce. This was 
after Mr. Wallace had made a speech 
criticizing U. S. foreign policy, par- 
ticularly our policy toward Russia. 
Mr. Wallace believed this policy was 
too harsh. 

Since his resignation Mr. Wallace 
has been editor of The New Repub- 
lic magazine and has traveled all 
over the U. S. making speeches about 
his beliefs. 


Australia Reports fo 
U.N. on New Guinea 


The Pacific island of New Guinea 
is the second largest island in the 
world. (The largest is Greenland. 
Australia is counted a continent, not 
an island. ) 

The northeastern part of New 
Guinea is a U. N. trusteeship. It is 
administered by Australia. And Aus- 
tralia.must report to the U. N. Trus- 
teeship Council on how things are 
going in this part of New Guinea. 

The southeastern part of New 
Guinea is called the Territory of 
Papua. It belongs to Australia. 
Papua is not a trust territory. 

The western part of New Guinea 
is held by the Dutch. 

The eastern part of the island is 
93,000 square miles in size. There 
are 1,250,000 natives living in it. 

New Guinea was one of the major 
battlefields in the Pacific theater 
during World War II. Last month 
Australia reported to the U. N. on 
eastern New Guinea. Australia said 
that almost every settlement there 
had been destroyed during the war. 
Almost every public utility, includ- 
ing the territory’s small ships, had 
also been destroyed. 

Australia reported it had provided 
14 ships for coastal and inter-island 
shipping and is building eight more 
ships for New Guinea. Australia is 
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Shaded map area shows part of New 
Guinea under Australian control. 


also rebuilding towns, roads, air- 
dromes, and wharves. 

Most of the natives of New Guinea 
make their living from agriculture. 
To help the natives Australia is doing 
three things: 

1. Australia is teaching the natives 
modern farming methods and how 
to make the most of the marine, 
plant, and animal wealth of their 
country. 

2. Australia is helping the natives 
to replace animals and plants which 
were destroyed during the war. For 
example, one of the greatest war 
losses was the destruction of almost 
all the pigs in eastern New Guinea. 
Many natives made their living rais- 
ing pigs. And all of them depended 
on pigs for food. 

The war destroyed much of the 
island’s copra and rubber produc- 
tion. (Copra is dried coconut meat. ) 
Australia is helping to build up 
copra and rubber production on the 
island. 

3. Australia is teaching the natives 
to raise plants they have not raised 
before. These plants include coffee, 
tea, cocoa, cinchona (source of 
quinine ), and fibers. 


King Michael Abdicates 


King Michael 
abdicated. 

In stepping down from his throne, 
the young king said that his people 
must be free to choose their own 
form of government. 

Romania has now been declared 
a “democratic republic,” but it really 
is Communist controlled. 


of Romania has 
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Congress Passes 
Aid for Indians 


(This is @ continuation of the ‘First Ameri- 
cans Need Help” story which ran in last week's 
Junior Scholastic.) 


Congress has voted to spend up to 
$2,000,000 for aid to the Navajos and 
their needy neighbors, the Hopis. 
Congress also voted to spend $500,- 
000 of this money immediately. 

Most of the $500,000 will be spent 
for food and clothing to keep the 
Navajos and Hopis from starving and 
freezing this winter. 

During the present session, Presi- 
dent Truman will ask Congress to 
pass a ten-year aid plan for the Nava- 
jos. The President says the plan will 
cost $80,000,000. 


PLAN FOR NAVAJO AID 


Here is what the plan would do: 
1. Improve the range so that more 
families can earn their living by 


herding. And improve the land 
throu.) a better. soil conservation 
program. 

The range can be _ improved 


through reseeding. Both the range 
and the farming land can be im- 
proved by better irrigation. 

The Navajos need to be taught 
modern farming methods. Our Gov- 
ernment could supply teachers. 

2. Increase job opportunities on 
the reservation. 


If a program for replacing trees is 
started, the Navajos will be able to 


cut more timber from their land. 
More families will be able to make 
their living from timber. 

The Navajos could be taught to 
produce coal and other minerals 
from their land. 

Better markets vould be developed 
for Navajo arts and crafts such as 
jewelry making and rug weaving. 

Small industries could be devel- 
oped on the reservation These 
would include the processing of such 
raw materials as timber, wocl, hides, 
and nuts. Stores and service stations 
could be started. 

3. Resettle more Navajo families 
on the Colorado River reservation 
where the land is richer. Others 
could be settled off the reservation 
and trained for jobs off the reserva- 
tion. 

4. Build roads and airstrips. 

There are almost no roads on the 
Navajo reservation. There are many 
trails but they can be used only when 
the weather is good. There are no 
airstrips. 

5. Improve radio and telephone 
facilities and the water supply. 

6. Give more money to unem- 
ployed Navajos. 

7. Increase the number of hos- 
pitals, doctors, and nurses on the res- 
ervation. 

8. Increase the number of schools 
and teachers. 


Greek Communists 
Set Up Government 


For more than a year a civil wa 
has been going on in Greece. Th 
war is between rebels in the hill; 
along Greece’s northern border and 
the regular Greek army. 

Most of the rebels are Greek Com- 
munists, who take their orders from 
the Russian government. 

Recently the Greek Communists 
announced that they had set up thei 
own government. They call it the 
government of “Free Greece.” 

The Greek Communists did not 
say where their. government is. It is 
probably in Albania or Yugoslavia. 

Why did the Communists set up 
a government? 

Greek Communists say they want 
to make Greece free and mdepend 
ent. They say they want to get rid 
of the influence of foreigners i: 
Greece. By “foreigners” the Com 
munists mean the U. S. Our country 
has been sending aid to non-Com 
munist Greece. 

Other people say the Greek Com- 
munists hope that Communist-run 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria 
will send aid to the new government 
They hope these three countries wil! 
say that the Communist government 
is the true government of Greece. 

(See theme article on Greece in 
Junior Scholastic, Dec. 1.) 





1947 Steel Production Hits Peacetime High 
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1947 PRODUCTION 
OF TYPICAL DURABLE GOODS 
(Estimated) 
NUMBER ITEM 
3,750,000 Automobiles 
1,200,000 Trucks > 
3,000,000 Vacuum Cleaners [/” 
2,000,000 Bicycles ad 
4,400,000 Stoves and Ranges ” 
3,500,000 Washing Machines > 
850,000 Permanent Family Dwelling 
Units Started 


VALUE 

$1,200,000,000 Farm Equipment P” 

$2,500,000,000 Auto Parts, Accessories /” 
~ = New Records 








U. S. steel companies produced more steel in 1947 
than in any previous peacetime year. The 1947 pro- 
duction was about 84,000,000 tons. This is 17,000,000 
more tons than the 1946 production. The chart above 








American Iron and Steel Institute 


shows a few of the many products made from steel 
and tells the number of these products produced in 
1947. The flags mark items with record-breaking pro- 
duction. Records were also broken in other products. 
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Stories behind 
the documents 
On the Freedom Train 
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ital JUNE 1782, DURING THE 
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=z A BATTLE AT EASTCHESTER , MASSACHUSETTS... 





YOU'RE HIT! 
'M A SURGEON! 
CAN | HELD? 





7 CAPTAIN, THE 4TH MASSACHUSETTS 
a REGIMENT NEEDS MORE 
pp VOLUNTEERS LIKE PRIVATE * 





THIS MUSKET BALL WILL 
HAVE TO STAY IN MY LEG. 
Way | CAN'T RISK GOING TO 

. A HOSPITAL! 








LL BE FINE, 
SIR! IT'S ONLY 
A SCRATCH! 


FOR THRE 


HID IN THE WOODS, CARING FOR THE 
INJURED LEG..e 
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FOR OUTSTANDING 
BRAVERY DURING 





PRIVATE SHURTLEFF ) HAVE HIM 

SiR. | THINK TAKEN TO 
A FEVER EPIDEMIC | IT'S A FEVER / THE INFIRMARY 
STRIKES PHILADELPHIA CASE AT ONCE! 


WHS MADE AN ORDERLY eg | 


al Or 
ON THE GENERAL'S | OI aoe 
STAFF AND SENT TO ane ag (al” Ni, : g, ny rie 
PHILADELPHIA... / | Deaf (B)| 17 Wy) eae ae 
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» AFTER THE LEG 
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THE BRITISH, 
PRIVATE SHURTLEFF 
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——gal PRIVATE DEBORAH SAMPSON, BACK IN FEMALE pack Home IN MIDDLEBORO 
oe AN ARMY HOSPITAL oo y YES, SMELL “§ CLOTHES.REVIEWS HER REGIMENT AT WEST POINT] MASSACHUSETTS, EX-PRIVATE 


BE ALL RIGHT / \ 


WILL HE BE ALL RIGHT, } Tg SOLDIER 


DEBORAH SAMPSON MARRIE 
DOCTOR BINNEY? 4a 


FOUGHT NEXT —) BENJAMIN GANNET. SHE 


TO HIM- | MEAN 
gh BECAME THE MOTHER OF 


THREE CHILDREN. LATER 
oy SUE DELIVERED LECTURES 


<n HER Warne PERIANCE 
ee. ON THE FREEDOM TRAIN 
RN “Oiccerenr! ) ISALETTER IN DEBORAH 


SAMPSON GANNET'S OWN 
=| HANDWRITING. IT IS HER 
= CLAIM TO AVETERAN'S 
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PENSION FOR REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR SERVICE. THE 
PENSION WAS GRANTED / 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


NE of the U. S.’s best friends 
in Europe has been Czech- 
oslovakia, the little Slav 
with the tongue-twisting 





nation 
name. 

Czechoslovakia was “born” in our 
country. On October 18, 1918, 
Czechoslovakia was proclaimed an 
independent republic in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The declaration of inde- 
pendence was made in Prague, capi- 
tal of the new nation, 10 days later. 

The Czechoslovak republic was 
formed at the end of World War I. 
It was carved from territory belong- 
ing to Austria-Hungary. 

Four provinces — two from Aus- 
tria and two from Hungary — were 
joined to make up the new republic. 
The Austrian provinces were Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. The Hungarian 
provinces were Slovakia and Car- 
patho-Ukraine. 

The majority of people in Bohemia 
and Moravia were Czechs. The ma- 
jority of people in Slovakia and 
Carpatho-Ukraine were Slovaks. By 
joining the names of these peoples, 
the new republic got its name — 
Czechoslovakia. 

THOMAS MASARYK 

The “father” of the new republic 
was a great leader named Thomas 
Masaryk. 

Masaryk was in the U. S. when 
World War I ended. He had come 
to campaign for freedom for his 
countrymen. 

On November 14, 1918, Thomas 
Masaryk was elected first President 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 


POLAND 


AUSTRIA HUNGARY 


ROMANIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Location map of Czechoslovakia. 
Shaded area shows Carpatho- 
Ukraine, the region lost to Russia. 
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British Comt 


After the war, thousands of Czechoslovaks returned to find their homes 
destroyed. They lived in the railroad box cars that brought them back 


He remained in office until 1935, 
when he resigned because of ill 
health. He died two years later. 

Under Masaryk’s leadership Czech- 
oslovakia became one of the most 
democratic nations of Europe. All 
men and women over 21 years of 
age had to vote or pay a fine. Women 
were elected to Parliament. Thé con- 
stitution said that no one could be 
treated unfairly because of his race, 
language, or religion. 

In 1935 one of Masaryk’s closest 
friends, Dr. Eduard Benes, became 
President. Dr. Benes resigned the 
presidency in 1938. He refused to 
take orders from Hitler, dictator of 
Germany. 

Nearly one-fourth of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s people lived in the Sudeten- 
land, mountainous strip near the 
German border. Most of the Sudet- 
enlanders were Germans. 

Hitler demanded that Czechoslo- 
vakia give the Sudetenland to Ger- 
many. The Czechoslovaks did not 
wish to give in to Hitler’s demands. 
But what could they do? They were 
willing to say “no” to Hitler and risk 
a war if they could be sure of help 
from France, Great Britain, or Rus- 
sia. As it turned out, these great na- 
tions would not promise to go to 
war to keep Hitler's armies out of 
Czechoslovakia. Russia said she 
would help if France would. What 
did France say? 


THE MUNICH MEETING 


While Hitler's armies stood read: 
to fight, Neville Chamberlain, Prim« 
Minister of Great Britain, suggested 
that he and Edouard Daladier (th 
French Premier ) and Italy’s dictato 
— Mussolini — meet with Hitler. Hit 
ler agreed to this, and invited then 
to meet with him in Munich, Ger 
many, on September 30, 1938. 

At this meeting Great Britain and 
France gave in to Hitler's demands 
They agreed that Hitler could hav: 
the Sudetenland and add it to Ge 
many. They thought that this would 
appease*® Hitler and prevent war. 

Russia was not invited to this meet 
ing. The Russian leaders resented 
this, and still do. 

It was shortly after the Munic! 
meeting that Dr. Benes resigned a 
President of Czechoslovakia. H: 
didn’t believe Hitler's promise. Hit 
ler's promise was that he would not 
demand any more territory if h 
could have the Sudentenland. 

Six months after the Munich meet 
ing Hitler broke his promise. He se1 
his armies into Bohemia and M¢ 
ravia. He permitted Hungary to an 
nex Carpatho-Ukraine. Slovakia wa 
made a separate republic. It wa 
really not independent for its leader: 
were German puppets who took o1 
ders from Hitler. 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 









The Czechoslovaks hated their op- 
pressors. When the Germans drafted 
them into the army, many Czecho- 
slovaks deserted and joined the Al- 

armies. When forced to work in 
German war factories, many Czecho- 
slovaks destroyed machinery and 
materials. 

In 1942 a high Nazi official was 
issassinated in the little town of 
Lidice. The Nazis shot all the men 
and seven women in the town for 
revenge. They sent the rest of the 
women and the children to concen- 
tration camps. 

In all the Nazis murdered more 
than 250,000 people in Czechoslo- 
ikia. 





FRIENDLY TO RUSSIA 
Czechoslovakia was liberated by 
Russian troops in 1945. Dr. Benes 
returned to Czechoslovakia as Presi- 
lent. 
Russia demanded that Czechoslo- 
kia give up the Carpatho-Ukraine 
gion and this was done. 
Czechoslovaks want to be 
riends with their Russia neighbors. 
t this is the question they are ask- 
themselves: If we are friends 
th Russia, can we keep our free- 


nP 


The 


The Czechoslovaks know what has 
ppened to Russia’s other “friends” 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, and 
roslavia. The governments of 
se nations take orders from Rus- 


~~ 






Russia is trying to dictate orders 
Czechoslovakia. 
Last summer when U. S. Secretary 
%t State Marshall invited European 
tions to work out a plan to help 
themselves, Czechoslovakia accept- 
| the invitation. A few days later 
Czechoslovakia turned it down be- 
cause Russia insisted that she do so. 
Russia is against the Marshall plan. 
[he Communist Party is the larg- 
party in Czechoslovakia today. 
Other important parties are the Na- 
tional Socialist Party, the People’s 
Party, the Social Democratic Party, 
| the Slovak Democratic Party. 
\ll five parties are represented in 
Cabinet. But the Communists 
| the most important positions. 
ey control money matters, trade, 
mation services, and other im- 
tant branches of the government. 
The Primne Minister, Klement Gott- 
ld, is a Communist. 








More pictures on front cover 



















British Combine 


Hand-painting dolls for export. This 
is a factory in Province of Moravia. 


At the last election, in May, 1946, 
the Communists won two-fifths of 
the vote, except in the province of 
Slovakia. In Slovakia, a non-Com- 
munist party is strongest. 

The people of Czechoslovakia are 
mainly Czechs and Slovaks. Both 
groups are Slavic peoples. They 
speak languages which are similar. 
But: in other ways they differ. 

The Czechs are more familiar with 
western European customs and ways 
than the Slovaks. Prague, the capi- 
tal, was settled by the Czechs. It has 
fine universities, concert halls, and 
libraries. The Czechs have also de- 
veloped their country’s industries. 

The Slovaks have not yet caught 
up with the Czechs. Their customs 
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are those of eastern Europe. They 
are mainly poor farmers. 

Before the war Czechoslovakia 
had a population of about 15,000,- 
000. Now it is only 12,000,000. These 
are the reasons why there are less 
people in Czechoslovakia today than 
in 1938. 

1. The Nazis murdered thousands. 

2. Czechoslovakia lost people and 
territory by giving Russia Carpatho- 
Ukraine. 

3. The Czechoslovak government 
is expelling Germans and Hungarians 
from Czechoslovakia. It remembers 
that Hitler demanded Czech terri- 
tory in 1938 because there were so 
many Germans in Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechoslovak government does 
not want such demands to be made 
in the future. 


CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES 


Most of the people are Catholics. 

Native costumes of the Czechs 
and Slovaks are brightly colored and 
embroidered. Men, women and chil- 
dren wear the beautifully embroid- 
ered garments on holidays and other 
gala occasions. 

The Czechoslovaks are active in 
sports. In 1862 a gymnastic organiza- 
tion, called the Sokol, was founded. 
The word Sokol means falcon. The 
Sokol movement became very popu- 

(Continued on page 15) 











AMERICAN RELIEF 


_ FOR CZECHOSLOVACIA 









































British Combine 


Up until about eight months ago, the U. S. sent great quantities of food 
to Czechoslovakia through UNRRA. This truck delivered dehydrated eggs, 
milk, and cocoa to the hungry of Prague. canital of Czechoslovakia. 
































































































ry His adventure in American history 

aa recently broadcast by the United 
Siates Treasury Department as one of 
it» “Guest Star” programs. The part of 
the stowaway was played by the well- 
known actor, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. In 
the following script, his name is used 
instead of the character he is playing. 
The reason for this will be clear when 
vou have finished reading the play. 


ANNOUNCER: It seems strange that we 
should have lost the exact date of one 
of the most important events in Ameri- 
history. All we know is that, 
roughly, it was a hundred years before 
the American Revolution. The story took 
place in England, in the port city of 
Bristol. The scene is a dock, alongside 
of which is the brig Sophie, of Boston, 
all sails up and ready to cast off with a 
cargo of crockery, ironware and trade 
goods for the Colony of Virginia. Sud- 
denly we hear the voice of Captain 
Caleb Swann as he shouts... . 

Swann: Heave to, you! You there 

trving to sneak aboard, eh! . 
a stowaway! All right . . . out with it! 
The bailies are after you, no doubt! A 
cut purse, I'm sure . . . or is it throats 
vou cut? 

Harnpwicke: | committed no 
crime, Captain Swann. I came aboard 
in the hope that you would help me. 

Swann: No eh? Then why 
a gentry try 
vessel bound for the 
Colonies? I suppose youll tell me the 
guards aren't looking for vou! 


can 


have 


crime, 
would a man dressed as 
to stow away on a 








Harnpwicke: No, Captain Swann, I 
won't tell you that. The Provost's 
Guard* is looking for me. 

Swann: Aha! . . . as I thought! But 
you've committed no crime! Come, fel- 
low. I'm an American bumpkin,* but 
I'm not daft!* 

HarpwWIcKE: Pon my honor, sir. . . 
my only crime is the belief in my heart 
that the individual should be allowed 
a measure of human dignity, that he 
should be allowed to choose his own 
God, that he should be given the right 
to worship in his own way. I ask you 
fair — is that a crime? 

Swann: Cromwell’s law says it’s a 
crime. So does the Provost. 

Harpwicke: I ask you. Captain 
Swann! I ask you as a man! Is that a 
crime? Well . . . is it? I ask you... 
is that a crime! 

Swann: Mebbe. Mebbe not. So hap- 
pens that across the sea, in America, we 
take a different view of such things. 

Harpwicke: Take me with you to 
America! To Boston, to Plymouth — 
wherever you're going. Please. 

Swann: Happens my manifest®* 
reads for Virginia, but I don’t say I'll 
take you there. For all I know, you're 
one of the Protector’s* spies, sent to 
sound me out. 

HarpwickeE: Then let me pledge you 
this: I stood with King Charles 'till 
the blade bit through his neck. But I'd 
fight Charles himself — I'd fight Crom- 
well or any man who scorns me for my 
faith! I will fight and I will die, but no 
man will tell me the things I must treas- 
ure in my heart! Listen! That’s the 
Provost's Guard. Your sails are up and 
set, Captain. Well? 

Swann: In the Colonies, friend, we 
like that kind of talk. Cast off fore and 
aft! Lively, there! Step lively! Into the 
wind! There . . . likely they won’t swim 
after us! 

Harpwicke: Virginia! The Colony of 
Virginia! 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 


Great 
srandfather 
of Laberty 


A RADIO PLAY 










Swann: Yep .. . right pleasant pl. 
friend. Hope you got kinfolks thers 
help you get started. 

HarpwickeE: No... none. I am + 
first of my name to go to America 

Swann: The first, eh? By the 

. what is your name? Not a duke 
a lord, are you? 

HarpwWIicke: I am nothing an 
have nothing. Nothing but a hopx 
my heart that I can hand down to : 
son and to his sons the one great 
of freedom. Nothing but a dream in 
heart and the honest name of . . . |: 
Washington! 

° ° ° 

ANNOUNCER: You made a fine |: 
Washington, Sir Cedric. 

Harpwicke: I enjoyed the part 
Perhaps it was because I felt the sp 
of the man so keenly. This is a land 
opportunity, you know. 

ANNOUNCER: Perhaps not in the sa 
rugged sense as in the days of Georg 
Washington's great grandfather, but 
get what you mean. 

HarpwIckE: Perhaps you do, 
then again, perhaps not. I was not 1 
ferring to the opportunity for acco: 
plishment alone. I was thinking of t! 
opportunity that is given each Am: 
can to build for his own future . . 
the regular purchase of United Stat 
Savings Bonds. 

ANNOUNCER: It’s a real opportunit 
all right . . . one which is being gras; 
by millions of Americans. 

Harpwicke: Exactly. I heartily w 
everyone within sound of my voic« 
buy United States Savings Born 
Good-bye . . . and thank you for hay 
me on your program! 








WORDS FROM THE 


PRINTING 
WORLD 


Type is a rectangular block, usu- 
ally metal, with one end shaped like 
a letter or figure. The word also 

ieans a number of these blocks. 

Linotype (LINE-o-type) is a type- 
setting machine that casts solid lines 
of type from melted metal. These 
lines are called slugs. A_linotype 
is operated by pressing keys on a 
keyboard, which looks something 
like a typewriter keyboard. 

Type face is the lightness or heav- 
iness of tone in type. For example, 
the type face in this sentence is 
called lightface. The type face in this 
sentence is called boldface. 

Italic (ih-TAL-ick) is a kind of 
type. The letters slant, like this: This 
sentence is set in italic. 

Stock is the printers name for 
paper. There are many different 
kinds of paper. The kind of paper in 
newspapers and Junior Scholastic is 
called newsprint. 

Pica (PIE-kah) is a unit of meas- 
urement for type. Six picas equal 
one inch. 

Copy is written matter which is 
to be printed. Today nearly all writ- 
ers write their copy on a typewriter. 

Typographical error (tie-poh- 
(RAF-ih-kal ERR-ohr) is a misspell- 

g caused when the linotype oper- 

tor hits the wrong keys. 

Pi is lines of type that have been 

) mixed up they cannot be used 

ntil they have been rearranged in 
the right order. 

Proof is a sample on paper of set 
type. Errors are corrected and 

hanges made on proofs. Then the 

hanged lines of type are reset. 

Proofreader is a person who reads 
roof and marks errors. 

Revise (re-VIZE) “To revise” 

eans to make changes on a proof. 
“A revise” is a corrected proof. 

Upper case means capital letters. 

Lower case means small letters. 


(Next week: Words from the Publishing World) 











HOMONYMS: 


“Many Filipinos took to the hills 
and became gorillas during the war,” 
John wrote in his essay. 

The drawing above shows what 
John said. But that isn’t what he 
really meant. John mixed up his 
homonyms (words that sound alike 
but are spelled differently and mean 
different things). 

A gorilla is an ape. John meant to 
write guerrilla—a member of a small 
band of independent soldiers who 
make surprise attacks upon an 
enemy. 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-$ 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


Provost's Guard. In early English towns 
the Provost (PRAHV-ust) was the mayor 
or chief magistrate. The Provost’s Guard 
would be his soldiers or police. 

bumpkin (BUMP-kin). An awkward per- 
son. 

daft (DAFT. Pronounce the 
raft.) Foolish or insane. 


protector (pro-TEK-tur). One who safe- 
guards other persons or things and keeps 
them from harm. In this play The Pro- 
tector refers to Oliver Cromwell, who gov- 
erned England after the execution of King 
Charles. In 1653 Cromwell was given the 
title Lord Protector. 


(MAN-ih-fehst). A list 


a as in 


manifest 
ship's cargo. 

appease (uh-PEEZ). To satisfy, to give 
in to demands. Relating to the Munich 
Conference in 1938, appease means “to 
try to get peace at any price, even by 
granting unjust demands.” 


of a 


NAMES AND PLACES 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Lidice (LEE-dih-tse) 

Masaryk (MA-suh-rik). 

Prague (PRAHG). The Czechis spell and 
pronounce it Praha (PRAH-ha). 

Carpatho - Ukraine (kar - PAY - tho - 
u-KRAIN). 

Eduard Benes (ed-u-ARRD BEN-esh). 

Edouard Herriot (a-DWAR cl-ree-OH). 


Junior Writers 


Send your essays, stories, poems, and 
letters to: Junior. Writers Editor, Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42 St., New York 
17, N. Y. Ask your teacher to sign your 
contribution and say that it is your 
original work. Pupils whose work is 
published will receive a JSA- button 
and a writing certificate. 


The Dandelions 


Bright little golden nuggets 
Among the grasses tall 

The meadows are fill of them, 
They bloom beside each wall. 


The praise that other flowers get 
They always are denied. 

But though they're small and humble 
I think they still have pride. 


They toss their saucy yellow heads 
And try hard not to heed 
When people call them “Fool's Gold” 
Or even worse —a weed! 
Anne Marlow 
Shaker Heights Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Thinking 
When L think about 
The beginning of the world, 
I feel as if we are just 
Floating in space. 
But where does space end? 
I feel sick. 

John Bradley 


Chicora Grade School, 
Naval Base, S. C. 


Winter 


The trees are bending in the wind. 
Jack Frost begins to blow. 
And in the morning we shall find 
A carpet deep, of snow. 
As if by magic overnight 
Our house no longer seems 
To be the same. Now decked in white 
A fairy castle gleams. 
Frances Murray 
Bellmawr Park (N. J.) School 


| Wonder 


I see a moon way up high 
Its bright yellow face against the blue 
sky 


And I wonder — 


Stars shine and shimmer at night 
Yet in the daytime they are nowhere 
in sight. 
And I wonder — 
Shirley Sepos 
Jackson School, Wayne, Mich. 
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Dunkirk, N. Y., is good example of community democracy in action. Picture story on next page tells how it started 


Democracy Begins at Home 


OE fidgeted on his front door step. He was lonely. 
He had been lonely for a year, ever since hed 
come out of the Army. He hada job, all right, 


but he missed Schultz and Levine and Ryan, and the 
rest of the gang. Boy! They'd been a good bunch. The 


best doggone outfit in the whole United States Army! 

But there was something else he missed. He should 
have been content, back home here in Maine, with all 
the folks he knew. But he always had this feeling of 


lonesomeness — as though he didn't quite belong. 

He sniffed the October air. That smell of smoke was 
vetting stronger. Burning timber —a fire somewhere! 

A car screeched to a stop. “Hey, Joe.” It was Harry, a 
fellow he had gone to school with. “It’s the woods up 
north. Fire's sweeping down on the summer folks. Can 
vou help? 

Could he? Joe jumped into the car. This was some- 
thing like it! 

They rode a few miles and joined the other fire-fight- 
ers. They hacked down the small trees, built backfires, 
helped residents into motor boats. Then they began to 
beat out the creeping undergrowth fires. 

They kept at it for two days—two days in which 
everybody worked shoulder to shoulder. Nobody took 
his clothes off or stopped for more than a few moments 
to bolt some food. But the fire was out. They had won! 

Joe felt good. He belonged again. He was part of the 
best doggone outfit in Maine! 

That's how Joe served his community in time of dan- 
ger. as he had served his country when the world was 
on fire. And that’s how he won back that glorious feel- 
ing that he was a part of something useful again — that 
he had a job to do 

Sometimes its only through wars and disasters that 
to pull together. We did a big job during 
served. No doubt. your Mother 
time to the Red Cross, and Dad may 
Raid Warden. The chances are that 


ve all lean 
th - } . 1. 
i€@ Wal I Te) 
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have been ; 


Big Sis was “baby sitter” at the town nursery. And \ 
What did you do? Probably plenty with all the s 
drives and everything else. 

Yes. we all served. But now that our country is 
peace, some settle back and do nothing. And like ] 
they will never really “belong” until they serve. 

The good citizen thinks that after he has voted, ser) 
on juries, joined the Army, and “won the war,” he 
done his part. Has he? 

Oh. yes, he always gives his contribution to g 
causes (the Red Cross and the Community Chest). B 
communities need more than money. They need peop! 
who work at citizenship. 


Good Citizenship Is an Every Day Job 


Hospitals throughout our country need the servic 
of men and women, and teen-agers, too. Men, as ws 
as women, can help with nursing. During the war, m« 
too old to do military service gave excellent volunt: 
help in hospitals. 

But there is still more to do. Look around you. Ca 
you see something in your community that needs i 
proving? 

Take housing. Now there’s something that is a pro 
lem everywhere. It isn’t a matter of just finding vacant 
rooms, and pushing people into them so that they ha 
a roof over their heads. It’s planning for the homes 
the future. Are your architects. contractors, and buil 
ing trades pulling together to make a beautiful as w: 
as useful community for tomorrow? 

Education is never finished. Are there adult edu 
tion centers in your town? Classes where the fore’ 
born can learn English? 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Roso Kohler Eichelberge: 
Pictures by Charles Beck 











PUT DUNKIRK ON THE MAP 














Dunkirk, N. Y., is named after Dunkerque, France. 
Last year Dunkirk decided to help its sister city, send 
tools and livestock. Pledges were made at a meeting. 


And you can form your own recreation center. The 
students in Madison, Wisconsin, did. They organized a 
Youth Council and got their own center. It was so suc- 
cessful that a movie was made of it. 

In Des Moines, lowa, it was the students who intro- 
luced the idea of a city-manager plan. First they studied 

Next, they learned that in order to put the plan 
across, the city charter would have to be changed. They 
found this could be done by “initiating a petition.” They 
ollected 4,500 signatures, and then turned the petition 

ver to an adult group. 

And a model community has been found in Tarry- 
town and North Tarrytown, New York, by the American 
\ssociation for the United Nations. This organization 
ays that if all groups could get along as well as the 
larrvtowns, we could have a successful United Nations. 

Why the Tarrytowns? Well. the towns and their 

iayors all get along well together. The population is 
nade up of interesting and progressive Americans. They 
speak many languages and have enriched their com- 
munity with many different cultures. 


When Leisure Is Controlled by the State 


We serve our communities in our “free” time. In 
fascist countries, leisure time is not “free.” It is used 
lor propaganda for the state. The government tells you 
vhen you must attend mass meetings, and when you 
nust listen to the radio. Germany and Italy set up regu- 
lar organizations that told people what to do with their 
tree time. They forced people to build highways 

In the Communist Constitution of Russia, the citizen 
is given the “right to rest and leisure.” So the govern- 
nent sees that he gets it. And he gets it through organi- 
zations that control his leisure from the time he is eight 
vears of age. 

Plays and songs and movies in Russia are used for 
more than entertainment. Their primary purpose is 
propaganda — to glorify the state. 

We Americans are free in our leisure time. How good 
wr how bad our neighborhood becomes depends on each 
‘f us —individually. It depends upon whether we use 
al) our time well. So its up to you. Are you doing any- 
thing about it? 

















On D-D Day firehouse was crammed. Goal was $2,500. 
Town turned in $100,000 worth of goods. Later after 
parade French Ambassador Henri Bonnet accepted gifts. 
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Dunkirk next got the idea of helping Poland. A few 
weeks later town was drained again; $150,000 was 
collected. (This year Dunkirkers helped Anzio, Italy.) 
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Something happened to Dunkirk after that. People got 
along better, were more friendly. Police Chief Warren 
said, ‘I'm liable to be out of a job around bere now.” 
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PATENTED 1948 


“SVE an idea fer an invention,” 
Tuck announced. He and Bib 

were walking beside the Potomac 

River in Washington, D. C. 

Bib looked skeptically at 
brother. 

“It’s an idea for a new breakfast 
food called Shush,” Tuck said. “It 
keeps girls from talking too much.” 

“Scared of competition?” Bib 
grinned. “When you start manufac- 
turing Shush you'll certainly be 
popular with the girls!” 

“Before I go into business,” Tuck 
continued in mock seriousness, “I'll 
have to take out a patent on Shush.” 

“Exactly what is a patent?” Bib 
asked. 

Tuck, always pleased to display 
his knowledge, explained: “A patent 
means the Government has given the 
inventor of an article the sole right 
to make such articles. No one else 
can make them without paying the 
inventor for permission to make 
them.” 

“You'd be safe without a patent,” 
Bib said gaily. “No one else would 
want to make Shush. But why don't 
we visit the Government Patent Of- 
fice anyway? We could write a story 
about it for our school paper, Jeff, 
_ 

“Say, that’s an idea,” Tuck said. 
“Let’s make an appointment at the 
Patent Office.” 


AT THE PATENT OFFICE 


Bib and Tuck set out toward the 
Patent Office on the chance that they 
might find somebody there willing 
to be interviewed. 

One of the guards at the Patent 
Office took their names and phoned 
the Commissioner of Patent’s office. 
He explained Bib and Tuck's re- 
quest to the Commissioner's secre- 
tary. 

Much to their surprise, the guard 
told Bib and Tuck they could go 
up to the Commissioner's office. 
There, after a few minutes’ wait, 
the secretary said that Commissioner 
of Patents Casper W. Ooms would 
see them. 

The models of ships and machines 
lining Mr. Ooms’s office fascinated 
Tuck. He asked, “Must 


her 


everyone 


who wants a patent make a model of 
his invention?” 


“That was the original idea,” Mr. 
Ooms said, “but the Patent Office 
was flooded with more models than 
it could hold. So, around 1880, we 
stopped requiring models—except 
for perpetual motion machines. 
Those are machines that are sup- 
posed to run by themselves for- 
ever.” 

“There's no such thing as a per- 
petual motion machine, is there?” 


Tuck asked. 


Mr. Ooms shook his head. “But . 


there’s always someone who thinks 
he has finally invented one. These 
claims, like all others, are examined 
by experts. If they don’t work, we 
don’t grant a patent.” 


MODELS OF INVENTIONS 


“Do you have models of famous 
inventions such as the steamboat and 
the first locomotive?” Bib asked. 

“Yes, and we have Edison’s first 
electric generator. Did you know 
that many people who were famous 
in other fields have taken out pat- 
ents for inventions? Abe Lincoln took 
out a patent for a device for lifting 
boats over sandbars. And Mark 
Twain took out a number of pat- 
ents.” 

“Wasn't Thomas Jefferson also an 
inventor?” Bib asked. 

“He was, and he also served on 
the first Board of Patents,” Mr. Ooms 
said. “The Constitution gave Con- 
gress the power to grant patents to 
inventors. So Congress set up a 
Board to grant patents. This Board 
used to be part of the State Depart- 
ment. 

“But there were so many patents 
that in 1802 Congress made the Pat- 
ent Office a separate bureau.” 

“How many patents are here 
now?” Tuck asked. 

“Nearly 2,500,000. The U. S. Pat- 
ent Office is the largest in the world. 
We issue about 25,000 new patents 
each year.” 

“Whew!” Tuck whistled. Then he 
asked, “Does a patent last as long 
as the inventor lives?” 

“No, a patent lasts for only 17 
years. When it expires, anyone can 
make the article without permis- 
sion from the inventor. The purpose 
of a patent is to give the inventor 








Harris & Ewing 


Casper W. Ooms* 


the first chance to make money from 
his invention. 

“For example, the zipper was in 
vented in 1893. The inventor 1 
ceived a patent and had a chance to 
profit from his invention for 17 
years. After his patent expired som: 
one else patented a better zipper 
This zipper could be made and sold 
more cheaply. This meant that more 
people could afford to buy zippers. 
The second inventor built up a suc 
cessful zipper business. Since then 
there have been many other patents 
on different kinds of zippers.” 

“What can be patented?” Bib 
asked. 


HOW TO GET A PATENT 


“You can patent all sorts of things 
There’s a device for making ice 
cubes pop out of their tray just by 
pushing a button. There are patents 
on all kinds of pencils, can openers 
electric clocks. Recently I cam 
across a patent on a two-foot paddk 
beat. ... 

“Golly, how would that work?’ 
Tuck asked. 

“I think you lie on the boat on 
your stomach and with your feet 
work some gears that turn a paddl 
wheel. 

“You can also patent certain types 
of plants. The United States was the 
first country to grant patents on 
plants. This is the result of botanist 
Luther Burbank’s work. You’ve prob- 
ably heard of his experiments in 
making new types of plants by cross- 


ing other types.” 


*Since the time of this interview, Mr. Ooms 
has resigned. The new Commissioner of Patents 
is Lawrence C. Kingsland. 













‘If 1 had an invention, how could 
yet a patent?” Tuck asked. 
The first step is to make a search 
the Patent Office files to find out 
ther the invention is really new. 
Patent Office will only grant a 
tent on-a new invention. So you. 
the lawyer helping you, look 
ough an enormous file where 
ies of all patents which have ever 
granted are arranged accord- 
« to subject matter. This is a big 
) | 
“If you don’t find a patent which 
sembles your invention, you must 
ake drawings which show all the 
etails of your invention. Then you 
nd the drawings, a description of 
uur invention, and your claims to 


ie Patent Office.” 
WHO GETS A PATENT 


“Do you give a patent to every- 
ie who applies?” Bib asked. 

‘No, we don’t. Over a third of the 
eople who apply for patents don't 
ret them. Each invention is studied 

an Examiner who is a specialist 
| that field. After the Examiner has 
tudied your invention, he writes 
ou a letter. 

“The Examiner may say at once 
that a patent will be granted. Or he 
nay say that your invention is not 
ew —that you overlooked similar 
atents in your search. Other times 
ie will say that your invention does 
iot work or that you have not de- 
scribed it properly.” 


BOARD OF APPEALS 


“If the Examiner refuses a pat- 
ent, is that the end of the inven- 
tion?” Tuck asked. 

“Tuck has just had an idea for an 
unworkable invention,” Bib ex- 
plained with a grin. 

Mr. Ooms smiled. “If Tuck has an 
invention, let’s hope we'll be able 
to give him a patent. If the Exami- 
ner should refuse to give him a pat- 
ent, Tuck could explain his inven- 
tion to the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. And if the Board re- 
fused the patent, he could take his 
case to the U. S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals.” 

The Commissioner turned to Tuck. 
“If you've got a sensible idea that 
no one else has had before, the 
chances are we'll grant you a patent.” 

“It's a sensible idea, all right,” 
Tuck said, with a knowing wink at 
Bib. —Gay Heap 
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Big 19 piece) 
fishing outfit ing 
meto! cose. Sell 3 oF- He 
der plus 75¢ extra. +1 







ag DAISY'S swell gun is 
mw /2 back. Get this lightning- 
loading, fast-shooting, 
1000 shot Air Rifle. Sell one 
— order plus $1.50 extro 





LEATHER FOB 
Stondard-size 
American-made model. 
Sell one order 


FAMOUS “TEXAN” 
HOLSTER SET 


Big, all metal, 
Texan Jr. cap pis- 
tol, with red 
leather holster 
and belt. Sell 1 
order 





New Modern ALARM 


DRESSER SET—Full size brush, CLOCK. Sell l order of , 


comb and mirror. Sell } order 





WRIST WATCH. A beoutiful wrist 
watch, suitable for boys, girls, men 
er women. Sell one order plus $1.50 


“EXCEL” HOME MOVIE PROJECTOR 











with carrying case. Takes 16 
pictures on each roll of film. 
Sell 1 order plus $1.00 extra. 


SWEETHEART DOLL 
Dressed in her sweet- 
heart gown. Sell order. A& 










A 16 mm Home Movie Projector 
with 50 ft. Cowboy Film. Sell one 
order plus $3.50 extro. 





COMPLETE BASKETBALL SET 
Valve type ball, steel goal and net 
Sell one order plus $1.25 extra. 


“FLYING ACE” ROLLER SKATES 


Full-size instrument. Won- 
derful tone. Carries Gene 
Autry signature. Sell 1 or- 
der, plus $4.25 extro. 


en, 

35-PIECE FULL-SIZE DINNER SET 
Complete service for six. Sell 1 order, 
plus $3.00. Sent express collect. 


GET YOUR PRIZE 
THIS EASY WAY 


Many prizes shown above and dozens of 
others in our Big Prize Book are given 
WITHOUT COST for selling only one 40- 
pack order of American Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds at 10c per large pack. Some 
of the bigger prizes require extra money, 
as stated. 





Given Per Plan in Our Big Prize Book: 
DAISY AIR PISTOL ALUMINUM-W ARE 
UKULELE ROY ROGERS GUN 
SOFTBALL SET PEN AND PENCIL SET 
OVERNIGHT BAG HUNTING KNIFE 
ARCHERY SET CHEMISTRY SET 





AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 

Dept. K-22 Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send the BIG PRIZE BOOK and 40 
packs of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
1 will resell them at 10c each, send you 
the money promptly, and get my prize. 


Everybody wants American Seeds— 
they're fresh and ready to grow. You'll 
sell them quickly and get your prize at 
once, or, if you prefer, take one-third 
cash commission on all seeds sold. GET 
BUSY— send coupon today for big prize Nome 
book ond seeds. OUR 30th YEAR. a. F.D. Box 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU or Street No. 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. « “» 
Dept. K-22 











Lancaster, Pa. «© store 
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Citizenship Quiz & 


1. DARK DAY 


Four out of the following list of ten 
men met at Munich, Germany, on Sept. 
30, 1938, and agreed to let Germany 
have part of Czechoslovakia. Check the 
four who were present at the Munich 
meeting. Score 5 points each. Total 20. 

Daladier of France 
Chamberlain of Great Britain 
Benes of Czechoslovakia 
Stalin of Russia 

Wallace of U. S. A. 
Mussolini of Italy 

Masaryk of Czechoslovakia 
Hitler of Germany 

Michael of Romania 


Trygve Lie of U. N 


My score— 


2. ORDER OF EVENTS 


Place the four events of 
Czechoslovakia’s history in their right 
chronological (time) order. Put a figure 
1 opposite the event which happened 


following 


first; a figure 2 opposite the event 
which came ann etc. Score 5 points 
each. Total 2 


The 


Munich meeting. 


Czechoslovakia becomes a na- 


tion. 
President Masaryk dies. 


German 


troops march into 


Moravia and Bohemia. 


Russian troops liberate Czecho- 


slovakia. 


My score 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. a 


3. HENRY WALLACE 


Check the right ending to each of 
the following statements about Henry 
Wallace. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 

1. Henry Wallace was formerly (a) 
President of the U. S.; (b) U. S. Am- 


bassador to Russia; (c) Vice President 


of the U. S. 
2. Henry Wallace has decided to: 
(a) run for President on a “third party” 


ticket; (b) campaign to try to win the 
Democratic Party nomination for Presi- 
dent; (c) campaign to try to win the 
Republican Party nomination for Presi- 
dent. 

3. Henry Wallace was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the Cabinet po- 
sition of: (a) Secretary of the Treasury; 
(b) Secretary of the Interior; (c) Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


My score 


4. AID FOR “FIRST 
AMERICANS” 


Check the right ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 5 points 


each. Total, 10. 


1. Congress has voted to spend 
$2,000,000 to aid the: (a) Iroquois 
and Algonquins; (b) Navajos and 


Hopis; (c) Sioux and Crow. 

The two tribes to receive this aid 
live in the U. S. (a) Northwest; (b) 
Southeast; (c) Southwest. 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write answers on lines under the 
pictures. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


My score 


My total score 





1. This bird is symbol 2 
of what Crzechoslo- 


vakian sports group? 


Dn 


identify the three provinces of Czecho- 
slovakia by writing name of each province 
opposite the right letter below: 





3. He abdicated his 
throne on Dec. 30. 
Who is he? 


Cc 





























Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho!-. 
astic, 220 E. 42d S 
New York 17, N. Y. if 











your picture is good lar a 
you will receive o« % 
Shutterbug Button join 
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TIGER IN THE HOUSE. Photo of “Mouser, 
by Barbara J. Pyne, Cos Cob School, Cos 
Cob, Conn. Barbara used Ansco 120. A 
A 
it | 
c 
etc 
WRIGHT BROTHERS MEMORIAL at Kitty Hawk 
N. C. Photo by Marjorie Ballanger, Mount 
Vernon H. $., Alexandria, Va. Brownie 120 
‘ 
LOOKING FOR A HANDOUT. Photo of mountain 
sheep in the Black Hills, S. D., by Cleve Wil- 
son, Lincoln School, Miles City, Mont. Cleve 


used a Kodak Monitor. 















Czechoslovakia 


(Continued from page 7) , 


and thousands of Czechoslovaks 
ined it. Today the Communists are 
trying to break up the Sokol clubs. 

‘The Sokols, or Falcons, are active in 
nany cities in the U. S. They are fa- 
mous for their fine qualities of sports- 
mnanship. Their loyalty to America is 
nqu stioned., 

Czechoslovak boys and girls must go 
to school for eight years. Elementary 
schooling is free. A small tuition must 
paid in the high schools, which are 

led the gymnasia. 

In schools attended by Czech pupils 
the Czech language is spoken. Slovak 
pupils have their own schools. 

In the seventh and eighth grades pu- 
ils must study Russian. In the gym- 
asia they are given a choice between 
studying French and English. 


SKILLED WORKERS 


A third of the people work at farm- 
ng, fishing, mining, and forestry. 
Another third works at making goods 
t home or in factories. 

Still another third is employed in 
mmerce, transportation, the profes- 
ons (as teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
etc.), and in government work. 












































When calling at a friend’s house what 
should you do with your overcoat if no 
one offers to take it? Should you — 

A. Keep it on? 

B. Hand it to the person nearest you? 

C. Ask: “Where may I put my coat, 
please?” 

C is correct. 


The main farm crops are potatoes, 
grains, and hops for beer, Some farm- 
ers raise cattle, swine, and poultry. 

Because of last summer's drought, 
Czechoslovakia again is suffering from 
a food shortage. Junior Scholastic’s 
United Nations correspondent, Irving 
Talmadge, was in Prague recently and 
reported that the food shortage is as 
bad as it was at the end of the war. 

The land is mountainous. A large 
part of Czechoslovakia’s 50,000 square 





miles are blanketed with rich forests. 
These forests supply lumber for fuel, 
buildings, furniture, and toys. 

Czechs are skilled at making shoes, 
gloves, textiles, glassware, china, jew- 
elry, musical instruments, machinery. 

Before the war Czechoslovakia traded 
mainly with Germany, France, Great 
Britain, and other countries in western 
Europe. Now Czechoslovakia is ship- 
ping most of her goods eastward — to 
Russia. 
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TELEPHONES WITHOUT WIRES 


THE SET 








A telephone in an automobile? Yes, it’s 
true. It’s a special kind of telephone that 
uses radio waves instead of wires. The 
driver can talk to any regular telephone 
— or to another telephone-equipped car 
or truck. When he’s being called, a bell 
rings and a lamp lights on the dash. 


THE SYSTEM 


Receiving stations spotted 
around the city pick up your 
voice from the car by radio 
and send it along to the con- 
trol terminal by wire. From 
here on your voice travels 
over a regular telephone cir- 
cuit. The answer, of course, 
returns over the same circuit 
to the terminal and then goes 
out to the car through a high- 
power radio transmitter. 






























LOCAL 
TELEPHONE USTOMER’S 
OFFICE TELEPHONE 
CONTROL TERMINAL 
AND TRANSMITTER 










NEAREST 
RECEIVER 


THE SUBSCRIBERS 


Mobile telephones are already 
in use in many cities and along 
hundreds of miles of highway. 
They provide an important ser- 
vice to doctors, trucking com- 
panies, salesmen on the road— 
even boats and passenger 
trains operating within radio 
range of the relay stations. 
. 


This is one example of the many 
ways your telephone company 
is making the telephone more 
useful to you and your family. 



















Calling all Ripleys! Meet the biggest 
man in football — Joe Osborne, 360 
pounds of guard for Kennett (Mo.) 
High. Quarterback Don Hall fills out 
the right side of the picture. 


“BONGO, bongo, bongo, I don’t 

wanna leave the Congo.” That’s 
what rivals of the Kennett (Mo.) High 
football team must have yodeled all last 
season. Look at what they had to face 
in civilization! (See picture.) 

That man-mountain is Joe Osborne, 
the biggest guard in America. Splashed 
over his 74-inch frame are 360 pounds 
of non-blockable steak. Kennett’s quar- 
terback, Don Hall, is shown next to 
him, to give you an idea of how Joe 
stacks up against a player of average 
size, 

The Kennett coach, Metz Cherry, 
wants to know whether Joe was the 
heaviest player in football last season. 
That question isn’t worth 64 bucks! Too 
easy to answer, 

Here’s a little tougher question that 
I'd like some help on: Has any high 
school basketball player scored more 
than 55 points in a game this season? 
Chuck Debok, of Russell (Iowa) High, 
racked up that against Lucas 
High. Before crediting him with the 
record, I'd like to hear from you. A 
penny postcard will do very nicely. 

One dozen of the finest goose eggs 
are on their way to the Faison (N. C.) 
High basketball team, as a reward for 
their 39-0 shutout of Kenansville High 
— the first shutout of the season. Black- 
well must have been pitching. 

Bring on Notre Dame. That’s what 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High was gur- 
gling at the close of the football season. 
The Vikings polished off all 12 of their 
opponents in 1947, rolling up 426 points 
to their foes’ 71. 


many 


Dick Horn, their signal caller, surely 
set an all-time record by completing 
106 of 181 passes for 2,117 yards. He 
also chucked 25 touchdown passes — 
four more than the college record. 

The noblest Viking fan of them all, 
Peter Graber, tells me that a lot of peo- 
ple out his way think the 1947 team 
was the greatest in Southern California 
history. 

Some of my pals deep in the heart 
of Dixie are getting ready to secede 
from my column. They say I’m not 
devoting enough space to Southern ath- 
letes. Witness this letter from Jimmy 
Owens, of Gordo (Ala.) High. 

“Why do you keep writing about 
Northern.. football players — Lujack, 
Chappuis, Rossides, and Swiacki? I'd 
like to remind you that we still play 
football in the South. Before the Big 
Nine sewed up the Rose Bowl, it was 
dominated by Southern teams, Alabama 
alone played six times in the Tourna- 
ment of Roses. 

“There are several players down here 
we are mighty proud of, such as Choo- 
Choo Justice, Bob Davis, Doak Walker, 
Charlie Conerly, Bobby Layne, and the 
passer of passers, Harry Gilmer. 

“In three seasons of play Gilmer com- 
pleted 170 out of 334 passes for 2,453 
yards and 26 touchdowns. He also 
gained 1,633 yards rushing, including 
17 touchdowns.” 

Now look, Jim, if there’s one thing 
nobody can accuse me of, it is that I 
have ignored Gilmer. I'm so wild about 
Harry that I wrote a whole page about 
him in the October 14, 1946 issue of 
Scholastic Magazines. 

Whenever anybody starts talking 
about Northern and Southern football, 
I always whip out my favorite anecdote, 
which goes back to my_sophomore year 
at college. 

Our big game that season was against 
the U. of Georgia. Everybody warned 
us that the Bulldogs were real tough — 
that they loved to mix it with Northern 
teams — that our game would be the 
Civil War all over again. 

Well, we were trimmed, something 
like 47-0. Put the Bulldogs played good, 
hard, clean football. The only guy who 
put a little extra savagery into his block- 
ing and tackling was a big end named 
Graham Batchellor. 

On the train-ride home, we agreed 
that he must have hated us Yankees and 
that his grandpap must have ridden 
with General Lee. Thanks to Graham, 
at least four of our players brought back 
souvenirs uf the ball game — in the shape 
of nice big lumps. 


Several years later I met a very nice 
guy at a party, and we sat around talk 
ing football — Northern and Southern 
I told him about that game aginst 
Georgia and how that big tough end 
had slaughtered us poor Yankees, 

The fellow smiled. “You don’t mean 
Graham Batchellor, do you?” I looked 
at him amazed. “Why, yes, how did you 
know?” 

“Very simple,” he answered, his grin 
widening. “Graham happens to be 
brother, And I'll let you in on anothy 
secret — he comes from Brooklyn!’ 

“I'd like to commit suicide, 
writes Bill Longfellow, another rebel 
rouser — from Camden, N. J. (Woodrow ” : 
Wilson High). 

“In your December 8 column you 
stated that the best way to commit 
cide is to tell a Columbia fan that Ros - 
sides and Swiacki are not the best | 
ing combination in college football. So 
please send me a Columbia fan, air 
mail. 

“I claim R. and S. are not the top _ 
combo. My vote goes to Conerly 
Poole, of Mississippi. Last season ( 
erly set a new record by completing | 33 
passes out of 233 tries for an ave: 
of .571 and a total gain of 1,367 
He also connected for 18 touchdowns 
— tops for the country. 

“Poole caught 52 passes for 513 yards 
and 8 touchdowns — the 52 catches set- 
ting an all-time record. So bring on that 
Columbia fan. I’m ready to die.” 

Next column (Feb. 2): Adolph Rupp 
and the U. of Kentucky basketball t« 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





1 a = He 


High man on the basketball poll; 
Chuck Debok, Russell (lowa) High 
School cager, who popped in 55 
points against Lucas High School. 








NEW MOVIES 


MIATHE SENATOR WAS INDIS- 
CREET* (A_ Universal-Interno- 
tional Film.) 


[his is a hilarious take-off on politi- 
cians Who have ambitions to be Presi- 
dent of the U, S. William Powell plays 
the part of pompous Senator Melvin CG. 
Ashton who dreams of being head of 
the White House, 

Peter Lind Hayes plays the part of 

ambitious young press agent. His 

publicity schemes seem sure to 
Senator Ashton the presidential 
mination. However, a bright news- 
paper gal (Ella Raines) feels the future 
ff the nation is more important than the 
ess agent’s career. She does her best 
to upset the campaign. 

We first realize chat Senator Ashton 

1 serious contender for his party’s 
nomination when he begins to bombard 
the press with statements that he is not 

indidate for the presidency. This is 
ust oné example of the type of comedy 

this film. 

Although the film is really a good- 

tured comic take-off on American 
itics, it does point out some of the 
nts politicians have been known to 
ge just to get votes. An example of 


William Powell, as candidate for 
President, tries on an Indian chief's 
hat in The Senator Was Indiscreet. 


Senator Ashton’s campaign line is his 
middle-of-the-road claim that he is: 
Against Inflation! Against Deflation! 
FOR FLATION! 

William Powell seems to relish this 
opportunity for bombast and plays his 
part to the hilt. And we predict that 
Peter Lind Hayes is on the way to movie 
popularity. In addition to a sense of 
humor, he has quite a bit of boyish 
charm. He gets a chance to test this on 
Ella Raines. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 


“Save your money. 


Drama: “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
¥¥The Bishop’s Wife. “““Nicholas Nick- 
leby. ““Captain from Castile. ““ So Well 
Remembered. ““The Swordsman. “” Magic 
Town. ““The Fugitive. ““Golden Ear- 
rings. ““The Tawny Pipit. ~“Romance of 
Rosy Ridge. ““Body and Soul. “Forever 
pone Hs “Green Dolphin Street. “Wild 
Harvest. “Unconquered. “Desire Me. 
“The Foxes of Harrow. “Nightmare Al- 
ley. ““Thunder in the Valley. ““Black 
Gold. “Heaven Only Knows. “““Henry 
V. “Red Stallion. ~““I Know Where I’m 
Going. 


Comedy: ““Where There’s Life. ““The 
Voice of the Turtle. ~“Life with Father. 
““The Secret Life of Walter Mitty. 
¥/’Dear Ruth. ““It Had to Be You. 
““The Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer 
“¥¥Miracle on 34th Street. ““The Sen- 
ator Was Indiscreet. 


Musical: ““Good News. ““Song of 
Love. ““Song of My Heart. ““Carnegie 
Hall. “New Orleans. ““Down to Earth 
“Variety Girl. “This Time for Keeps. 


Mystery: “Crossfire. “Ride 
Pink Horse. “Out of the Past. 


the 


Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 


Cartoon: ““Fun and Fancy Free 


“+ Bambi. 





AFTER THE GAME 


REFRESH 


WITH COKE 


_ 


Le i 


Ask for it either way...both ES 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 











Post Holiday Slump 


Father: “How is it that your January 
marks are lower than those for Decem- 
ber?” 

Daughter: “Why, Dad, you know 
that everything is marked lower after 
the holidays.” 


Abby Zook, Hoopeston, Ill 


He Proved It 


Two men were arguing about who 
was the smarter, Finally, the first man 
said, “Jerry, I am smarter because I 








a . 


Get FAS 
GP and OOWN Relief 


Are you miserable with coughs 
3 from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famous Smith 
Brothers medication to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 


goes down 


vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
— plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 


box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY 5 


SMITH BROTHERS 
G MENTHOL B 


COUGH DROPS “. 


MEDICATED 


TRADE 















Axrt Corners ox: 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
atwill Order of your dealer -or 

write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


et 
Dept. GA, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago. woe” ree 










Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 30 up. Write today for free ca lo 
Dept. P.Metal Arts Ce., 





can do something that no one else can 
do.” 

Jerry: “What?” 

First man: “Jump higher than the 
Empire State Building.” 

Jerry: “That’s impossible. But let me 
see you try.” 

The man jumped about two feet into 
the air and then said: “There, I have 
done it. The Empire State Building 
can’t jump at all!” 

Carroll Hunt, Cheraw (8. C.) Public Schools 


Which Did What? 


Mother: “Freddie, were you into the 
pie while I was gone?” 
Freddie: “Well, not exactly, but the 


pie got into me.” 
Darlene Richmond, Central Park School, Omaha. Neb. 


Practical Arithmetic 


Teacher: “Billy, if you had four 
oysters and you ate two, how many 
would you have left?” 

Billy: “Four.” 

“Four?” asked the teacher in surprise. 

“Yes, four,” said Billy. “I hate oysters 


and I wouldn’t eat any of them.” 


Mary Ann Brazitis, Bennett School. Detroit. Mich 


Beware of Imitators! 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 

I copied from you, 
And I flunked, too. 


Anna Salapka, P. S. No. 22, Jersey City. N. J. 


Good Wishes 


Joe: “I thought you were a friend of 
Mike’s. I see he just passed and you 
didn’t speak to him.” 

Moe: “No more! The last time he 
went to Europe he sent me a postal 
card reading, “Wish you were here.’ ” 

Joe: “But I don’t quite see—” 

Mee: “No? Well, the postal card was 
a picture of a cemetery.” 


Mark Rosenfeld, School 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 


His Home Town 
Bodpiece: “I 
bowling.” 


Lunkhorn: “Shake, friend -—I know 
the town well.” 


am a little stiff from 


Leila Hufford, Eldridge, Mo 


ZZZ—22z 
Jimmy: “You woke me out of a sound 
sleep.” 
Johnny: “I had to, the sound was too 
loud.” 


Beverly M. Wood, Bowman, North Carolina 
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No Issue Next Week q 
This issue is the last of this 
semester. The next issue of Junior 
Scholastic you receive will be | 


dated Feb. 2 and will be received 


gemma w | 











in schools before that date. ? 
70 
Degrees 3 

Shorty: “Gee, your brother musi 


have been smart to graduate with 10)? 
degrees from college.” 
Fatty: “Naw, he was just running , 


temperature!” 
Thomas Semethosky, Twin Rocks, Pen; 


Heap Big Noise 























Teacher: “Johnny, what is an Indian 
woman called?” 

Johnny: “A squaw.” 

Teacher; “Right. And what is an 
Indian baby called?” 


“ ? Sco! 
Johnny: “A squawker!’ , 
Vivian Collier, Montrose (Mict an 
scot 
Wormy 

Jane: “What did the worm say whil 

boring his way through a cucumber? 
Mary: “What?” - 
Jane: “Boy, am I ever in a pickle. ' 
Marlene Geiger, Lincoln Park 
Bright 3 
\4 
Teacher to Tommy: “What does est 1; 
mate mean?” 17 
Tommy: “It's where someone is to If 
lazy to add a sum of numbers an If 


starts guessing at the answer.” 
Tindall 


Janis Fremor 











Joke of the Week 








Johnny: “Billy, what is the differ- 
ence between a cat and a comma?” 
Billy: “I don’t know, what?” 
Johnny: “A cat has claws at the end 
of its paws. A comma is a pause at the 
end of a clause.” 
Eiwood Davis, Ivydale (W. Va.) School 






































Christian Science Moni (or 
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. CALLING ALL Quackers 
quiz-word PUZZLE WORD WIZARDS Mother: “How do you like the duck, 


dear?” 

The editors of Junior Scholastic will Father: “It’s O.K., but you need some 
be glad to send your teacher a supply cheese.” 
of Word Wizard buttons to be awarded Mother: “Cheese, why cheese?” 
to pupils doing good work and showing Father: “You know I always did like 
improvement in spelling, vocabulary de- cheese with quackers.” 
velopment, and cross-word puzzle prog- Floyd Fenton, Shafter, Calif. 
ress. There is no charge for these color- Sherter Hours 
ful gold and blue buttons. Joe: “We’ gee SIP 

Send requests to Word Wizard Dept., h OE” SRR RE ee Pay ae 
Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d St., New Bill: “That's silly! aii k 
York 17, N. Y, Teachers and principals . h mtr lhe ~— J ae 
only may obtain these buttons. our shorter than 60 minutes. 


Daniel Zellem, Somerset Township H. 8., Friedens, Pa. 


Planters Contest Closes Jan. 20th 


118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


Win Some ENTER NOW 


it takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. Spending Money! ) PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Score 3 points for each word you get right LIMERICK CONTEST 


and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 102. 


. Province in western Czechoslovakia. 
Explanations. 
. Act of burying. 10. Upon. 
|. Impolite. 
3. Indefinite article meaning one. 
. Before noon. 
Hush. 
\7. Objective case of we. 
Toward. 
\9. Male pronoun (nom. case). 
21. Stain. 
Conjunction showing a choice. 
15. Capital of Czechoslovakia. 
17, One who speaks. 


Musical instrument (pl). FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 


4 FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 
There was a young athlete named Carr, 
. City in central Czechoslovakia. Whose condition was way below par, 


>. Contraction of over. “Try Planters,” the coach said, 
. What grows on the head. Cr ~ For once Carr used his head 





a7 
Very Easy 




































































In the Bible, Isaac’s older son, who s 
sold his birthright to po. 4: 


River in Czechoslovakia. ibe 
Inside. 7 ty 


. To the same extent. 


te PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


River in northwest Germany. READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


Abbr. for streets. ] . Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
Receptacle for grain in mill. « Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
“a , you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your !ist sub- 
Sixty minutes (pl.). - A > ar 

® Bele mit a last line to the above limerick. 

, City in Shei $25.00 - Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
ity in Aig a ad Ist prize — Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
Lay hold of. 26. Obtain. ~~ $15.00 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Abbr. for South Carolina. P $10.00 Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
River in Italy. 3rd prize — P and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

Rtiinias te, Cras Cen Oh set & ath prize — 15 prizes - Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 

pupil edition in the next iseve (Feb. 2). of $1.00 each. St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight Jgnuary 30, 1948. 
” le Men- No entries accepted after that date. 

100 Honorable - Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis. 

n Prizes — 28 o- takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


CROSS: 1-apt; 4-duty; 5-was; 6-rob; 9-ant; tio ins of j 

me; 1l-rural; 13-bin; 14-ebb; 17-ea.; 18-Ra; yacuum packed f! jonges. — 

grebe; 21-fir; 23-non; 24-ado; 25-nod; 26-Wien; ters Peanuts. The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
a Se aes. Plan issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of a tie for 
Swans Sats Bee Bea, ib-Resmmen 16-beboen: any prize offered, @ prize identical with that tied for will be 
}-grown; 20-end; 21-fa; 22-I’d; 27-Io. awarded each tying contestant. 








FORD DEALERS KNOW FORDS 
FROM ALPHA TO ZETA 


“NO ie’ 


KITS...KING-SIZED | 


KWeE RE CHEERING FOR FORE 
/ WINNING PERFORMANCE 


“ROOM FOR 
THE WHOLE GANG 


“FORD SIX AND V-8 ARE MY CHOICES FOR 
ALL-AMERICA 


S CLASS SINCE WAY BACK WHEN” 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E. S. T. 
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Index to Junior Scholastic, Volume 21 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1947, THROUGH JANUARY 19, 1948 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.) The 
first figure indicates day of month; the number after the dash indicates the 
page number. Example: O 20-16 means Oct. 20, page 16. The letter T fol- 
lowing a page number means Teacher Edition. 


A 


Africa: Bibliography on South Africa, 
N 3-23T. 

\griculture: Corn Harvest, S 29-5; 
Farm (Bibliography), O 27-3T. 

4ll Out for Democracy: See Democracy. 

American History: see also Freedom 
Train. Affair at Griffin's Wharf 
(play), N 10-8; Models from Early 
American History, D 15-10; Teach- 
ing of American History (Howard 
H. Hurwitz), S 22-7T. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, § 27-3T. 

Aranha, Dr. Oswaldo: Elected Presi- 
dent UN General Assembly, O 6-4. 

Arctic: Navy Discovers Oil, O 6-4. 

Atomic Power: U_ S, Selling Isotopes 
to World: Will Be Used to Fight 
Disease, S 29-4; Pacific Atoll Will Be 
Atomic Laboratory (with map), J 
5-4. 

Austria: Theme Article 
(with map) J 12-6. 
Aviation: Major Carl Sets New Speed 
Record, O 6-5; Robot C 54, O 13-5. 


(with map) 


B 


Bib and Tuck (Washington, D. C., 
series): Investigating the Secret Serv- 
ice, S 22-18; Oyez, Oyez, Oyez (Su- 
preme Court Crier, Lippet), D 1-9; 
Press Conference, S 15-14; Patented 
1948, J] 19-13; They Guard the Presi- 
dent, S 29-10; Woman Congressman, 
Margaret C. Smith, O 20-9; Youngest 
Mr. Justice, William Douglas, D 8-10. 

Burma: Freedom for Burma, S 29- 
Cover; Independence, N 10-5; Theme 
Article (with charts and map), S 
20-6. 


C 


Canada: Will Newfoundland Join 
Canada? (with map), D 15-4. 


Canal: Mississippi Canal Is Being 
Built (with map), D 15-3. 

Christmas: Bibliography, N 17-3T; 
Christmas Everywhere, D_ 15-8; 


Christmas Words, D 8-12; Merry 
Christmas — pantcmime with music 
(Ethel M. Duncan), D 8-5; Merry 
Christmas to All, D 15-Cover; Mr. 
Mudgins Meets Santa Claus (story) 


D 15-6; 1947 Christmas Parade 
(drawings), D 15-12. 
Citizenship Quiz: » 15-30, S 22-22, 


S 29-19, O 6-23, O 13-24, O 20-18. 


N 17-17, D 8-16, D 15-14, J 5-14, 
J 12-16; J 19-14; Semester Quiz, J 
19-supplement. 

City: Bibliography, N 17-3T. 

Civil Rights: Report, D 1-5, D 8-3. 

Comics: Teachers Report on Technique, 
J 5-8T. 

Consumer Relations: O 27-3T. 

Corn: Harvest, S 29-5. 

Correspondence: International Pen Pals, 
D 15-10. 

Creative Writing: see Junior Writers. 

Czechoslovakia: Map, J 19-Cover; 
Theme Article, J 19-6. 


D 


Democracy: All Out for Democracy 
(Rosa Kohler Ejichelberger), Gave 
Proof Through the Night; (Democ- 
racy, Communism, Fascism), S 15- 
12; Of the People, By the People, 
For the People (representative gov- 
ernment), S 22-12; The Right and 
Duty to Vote (Universal Suffrage), 
S 29-8; Counting Heads, Not Crack- 
ing Them (majority rule), O 6-10; 
“A Man’s a Man For A’ That (min- 
ority rights), O 13-10; Freedom to 
Speak Our Minds (freedom of 
speech), O 20-10; Freedom to Be 
Well-Informed, O 27-8; Freedom to 
Worship God, N 3-10; Right to a 
Fair Trial, N 10-10; When Terror 
Rules the State, D 1-10; Freedom of 
Labor, J 5-10; Freedom for Business, 
J 12-10; Democracy Begins at Home, 
] 19-10. 

Douglas, William: Youngest Mr. Jus- 
tice (Bib and Tuck), D 8-10. 

Duncan, Ethel M.: Affair at Griffin’s 
Wharf (play), N 10-6; All Aboard 
the Freedom Train (play), S 22-8; 
Gifts of All the World (world trade), 
S 15-17; Hallowe’en Ghosts (play), 
O 21-10; Merry Christmas (panto- 
mime), D 8-5; Thanksgiving Festi- 
val (play), N 17-8. 

Debate: Ammunition for Debaters 
(Should the Federal Government Re- 
quire Arbitration of Labor Dis- 
putes in all Basic Industries) O 
20-4T. 


E 


Editorials: Big League Stuff, § 22-22; 
UN and You, S$ 15-30; What Do You 
Know, S 29-19; “North Waiting For, 
O 13-24. 


Education: Federal Aid to Education 
(Bibliography), O 20-3T; If I Were 
a High School Teacher Today (John 
W. Studebaker), S 22-5T. 

Egypt: Theme Article (with map), O 
6-6; Wonders of Ancient Land, O 
6-8. 

Europe: Asks U. S. Aid, O 13-3; Con- 
gress Considers Aid for Europe, D 
1-3; Marshall Plan, S 15-5. 


F 


Factory: Bibliography, D 1-15T. 

Films, Educational: Interview with E. 
B. F., S 22-13T; Teacher’s Choice, 
S 22-15T, O 13-10T. 

Food: Citizens Food Committee Poster, 
D 1-3; How You Can Save Food, 
O 27-3; President Asks U. S. to Save 
Food, O 20-4; U. S. Eating More 
Than in 1935-39, O 20-5; 

Forrestal, James V.: Is Secretary of De- 
fense, S 15-7. 

Fox, Larry: Belgian Diary, N 3-12. 

France: Bibliography, N 17-3T. 

Freedom of the Press: Bibliography, 
O 6-3T. 

Freedom of Worship: Bibliography, 
O 13-15T. 

Freedom, Train: All Aboard the Free- 
dom Train, play (Ethel M. Duncan), 
S 22-8: Freedom Train Documegts, 
Paul Revere, J 19-5; Freedom Train 
Rolling Along, C 1-19; Locomotive 
Engine, O 6-4. 


G 


Gentry, John: Dutch Diary, J 12-8. 

Germany: Theme Article—Big Four 
Still Can’t Agree on What to Do 
About Germany (with map), J 5-6. 

Gould, Kenneth M: Focus for Social 
Studies, J 5-9T. 

Great Britain: British Eat Snoek, N 
10-5; To Draft Workers, D 1-3; Will 
Leave Palestine, O 20-4. 

Greece: Bibliography, N 3-23T; Find 
Greece on Map—67% of Adults Can’t, 
S 22-3; Greek Communists Set Up 
Government, J] 19-4; Theme Article 
(with map), D 1-6. 


H 


Hallowe’en: Hallowe'en Ghosts, play 
Ethel M. Duncan), O 21-10; I Dare 
You to Come to My Party, O 27-16. 

Hector: Story of a Steer, O 21-4, 
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History: Focus for Social Studies (Ken- 
neth M. Gould), J 5-9T; Teaching of 
American History (H. L. Hurwitz), 
S 22-7T. 

How're You Doing?: (Manners) S$ 15- 
30, S 22-22, S 29-19, O 13-24, N 
3-19, N 10-20, D 1-16, D 15-14; J 
5-13, J 12-16; J 19-15. 


I 


India: Flag of New Dominion, O 20-4T; 
Hindus, Moslems Riot, O 13-5; Land 
and the People (theme article), S 
15-9; Map, S 15-Cover; Pictorial 
story, S 15-8, 

Indians: First Americans Need Help, 
J 12-5, J 19-4. 

Indonesia: Bibliography, S 22-22T. 

International Correspondence: Ten 
Cents to Everywhere, N 3-14T; In- 
ternational Pen Pals, D 15-11. 

Iran: Theme Article (with map), 
O 21-5. 

Iraq: Bibliography, S 27-3T; Theme Ar- 
ticle (with map), O 20-6. 

Italy: Bibliography, N 10-3T; Help for 
Italy (theme article—with map), 
D 8-9. 

J 


Junior Writers: S 15-24, S 15-24, S 15- 
24, S 22-28, O 13-20, O 20-14, O 20- 
14, O 27-14, O 27-14, N 17-13, N 

7-14, D 1-12, D1-12, D8-7, D 8-7, 
D 15-9, D 15-9 J 5-12, J 5-13, J 
12-14; A Playful Horse, Barbara 
Stone; Blue Boy (Victor Dial), Cloud 
Reverie, poem, (Sally Aylward); 
Eggs, essay, (Lcwell Lichtenburg); 
Evening, poem, (Carol S. Tasker); 
I Found a Dime, story, (Christy Don- 
aldson); If I Was a Boy, poem, (Ona 
Dike); Mr. Green, poem, (Earl Mil- 
ler); Our Hill, poem. (Molly Tuttle), 
Painted Forest, poem, (Carl Muel- 
ler); Red Snapper, Killer, (Jeffrey 
Smith); Snakes’ Contest, essay, (John 
N. Baldwin); Sounds I Like to Hear, 
(Leroy Smith); Spider, poem, (Bob- 
by Miller); Spider on the Mail Box, 
poem, (Eloise Taylor); Susie’s Gar- 
den, (Lorraine Gray); Thanksgiving 
Hymn, poem, (George Wall); Tom- 
cat Named Maud (Victor Dial); 
Train Ride, essay, ‘Jack Anderson). 


K 

Keen Questions: S 15-22, S§ 22-24, O 
20-16, D 15-12, ] 12-20. 

Korea: Problem Goes to U. N. (with 
map), N 3-5; U. N. Commission to 
Hold Elections for National Govern- 
ment, D 8-4. 


L 


Labor: New Labor Law Curbs Union 
Power, S_ 15-6; Bibliography for 
1947-48, (Should the Federal Gov- 
ment Require Arbitration of Labor 
Disputes?, O 20-4T; What Shall We 


Teach About Labor?, (H. L, Hur- 
witz) D 1-9T. 

Lebanon: Bibliography, 
Theme Article, N 10-6. 

Letters From Our Readers: New Jer- 
sey, J 5-16; Nigeria, J 5-16; Vene- 
zuela, J 5-16. 

Letters to the Editor: Pliz Excuse, 
S 22-17T. 

Liberia: U. S. Businessmen Plan for 
Liberia (with mup), J 5-5. 

Lippett, T, Perry: Supreme Court Crier 
(Bib and Tuck), D 1-9. 

Luxembourg: Stamp on Thanksgiving 
Day Honors Gen. George S. Patton, 
N 17-18. 


O 13-15T, 


M 


Manners: see How're You Doing? 
Maps: see also Theme Articles. 
Marshall Plan: Europe Asks U. S. Aid, 
‘ O 13-3; Helping Nations to Help 
One Another (with map), S 15-5. 

Minority Rights: A Man’s a Man for 
A’ That (Democracy Series), O 
13-10; Bibliography, S 22-22T, 

Morwood, William: Admiral and the 
News; Christopher Columbus, (radio 
play), O 13-12. 

Motion Pictures: Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, D 8-14; Good News, J 5-15; 
Life With Father Contest, S 22-25; 
The Senator Was Indiscreet, | 19-17; 
Movie Checklist, S 22-25; J 19-16. 

N 

Netherlands: Dutch Diary (John Gen- 
try), J 12-8. 

Newfoundland: Will Newfoundland 
Join Canada? (with map), D 15-4. 
Newspaper: Bibliography, O 6-2T, O 

13-15T. 
O 


Off the Press: Atomics for Millions 
(Maxwell L. Eidinoff and Hyman 
Ruchlis), O 6-4T; Better Reading 
and Study Habits (Victor H. Kelley 
and Harry A. Greene), S 22-17T; 
Books Recently Published (list), S$ 
22-17T; Church Across the Street 
(Reginald D. Manwell, Sophia L. 
Fahs), O 13-9T; Into the Main 
Stream (Charles S. Johnson and As- 
sociates), S 22-17T; Presidents and 
the Press (James E. Pollard), O 6- 
4T; Puerto Rico (Rotkin & Richard- 
son), O 13-9T; Radio: The Fifth Es- 
tate (Judith C. Waller), O 6-4T; 
White’s Political Dictionary (Wilbur 
W. White), S 22-17T. 

Oil: Bibliography on World Oil Indus- 
try, D 8-3T; Nay Discovers Oil in 
Arctic, O 6-4, Saudi Arabia (with 
map), O 13-8. 


P 


Pakistan: UN Flag Chart, O 20-4T. 

Palestine: British Will Leave, O 20-4; 
Fighting, J 5-3; Pa-tition (with map), 
D 15-2: Promised Land, S$ 22-16: 


Theme Article (with pictures), $ 22- 
14; U. S., Russia Back Partition 
N 3-3. 

Pan-American: Defense Pact Signed at 
Rio (with chart), S 22-5. 

Parks: Everglades Will Be New Na 
tional Park, S 22-7. 

Patents: Patented 1948 (Bib and 
Tuck), J 19-13. 

Pen Pals: International Pen Pals 
D 15-11. 

Peru: Peruvian Bugs, S 22-7. 

Photography: S 15-29, O 6-17, O 13-2: 
O 20-19, D 8-17, D 15-13, J] 5-2! 
J 12-12; J 19-14; Historic Buildings 
N 10-19. 

Plays: Admiral and the News (Wm 
Morwood), O 13-12; Affair at Grif 
fin’s Wharf (Duncan), N 10-6; Al! 
Aboard the Freedom Train (Dun- 
can), S 22-8; Gifts of All the World 
Duncan), S_ 15-17; Hallowe'en 
Ghosts (Duncan), O 21-10; Merry 
Christmas-pantomime with musi 
(Duncan), D 8-5; Thanksgiving Fes 
tival, N 17-8; What Play? (Ala 
Schneider), J 5-10T. 

Poetry: see Junior writers. 

Population: D 1-15T. 

Press Conference: Bib and Tuck stor) 
S 15-14. 

Prices: President Asks Price Controls 
D 8-3; Rising Prices! (with charts) 
O 13-6. 

Products: Tapioca Returns, 0 20-3. 

Puerto Rico: Wins Right to Elect Ow: 
Governor, S 22-7. 


Q 


Quizzes: see also Citizenship Quiz 
Quick Quiz (Teaching Aids), S 15 
7T; Quiz-word Puzzle, S 22-29, O 
13-27, O 20-23, O 27-19, N 3-18, N 
10-19, N 17-17, D 1-16, D 8-19, D 
15-16, J 5-23, J 12-16, J 19-19, Se 
mester Review, J 19-supplement. 


R 


Radio: Bibliography, S 22-22T; Good 
Listening in Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 
S 22-18T; O 13-11T; N 3-19T; D 
1-10T; On the Air (Comic Strip), 
O 13-15; Sound Advice (AM-FM 
receivers), S 22-21T; Why Not 
Write for Radio? (Olive McHugh) 
N 3-15T. 

Radio Plays: Admiral and the News 
(Wm. Morwood), O 13-12; Great 
Grandfather of Liberty, John Wash 
ington, J 19-8. 

Railroads: Locomotive Washer, O 13 
5; On the Dummy Line, D 1-14. 
Resources: Krug Says U. S. Has Re 
sources to Help Europe, N 10-5. 
Revere, Paul: Freedom Train Docu 

ments, J 19-5. 

Russia: Suppose You Taught in the 
U.S.S.R., N 3-5T; What to Teach 
About Russia Now (Hurwitz) 


N 3-6T. 
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Salesmanship: Bibliography, N 10-3T. 

San Marino: D 1-3. 

Saudi Arabia: Bibliography, S 22-22T; 
*Theme Article (with map), O 13-8. 

Schneider, Alan: What Play? J 5-10T. 

Science: Boeing Stratojet Bomber, O 
20-5; Bombs Fight Forest Fires, 
O 6-5; Caspian Sea Falls, S 29-5; 
Doctors Watch ‘relevised Surgery, 
O 6-5; More Magnetic Poles Found 
(with map), N 10-3; Parachuting 
Dogs, S 22-7; P-ehistoric Bones 
Found in New Mexico, S 22-7; Pre- 
historic Hunters Camped in Neb- 
raska, D 15-3; Question Box, J 5-19; 
| 19-2; Radioactive Material (Pic- 
ture), S 29-4; Tracing Currents, O 
6-4, U. S. Selling Isotopes to World; 
Will Be Used to Fight Disease, S$ 29- 
4; Yapocks Arrive in New York Zoo, 
S 29-5; World’s Biggest Mirror, D 
15-2. 

Secret Service: Investigating the Secret 
Service (Bib and Tuck), S 22-18; 
They Guard the President, S 29-10. 

Shipping: New Liners Urged for U. S. 
Shipping, D 15-2. 

Small Town: Bibliography, N 3-23T. 

Social Studies: Focus for Social Studies 
(Kenneth M. Gould), J 5-9T. 

Sports: Did You Know That, O 27-16; 
Educated Toe, N 10-16, High School 
Hot Shots, J 19-16; Kentucky Fulks 
(basketball), J 12-18; Giant Bombers 
(baseball), S 15-28; Mail Call, D 
8-15; N. D. Places Three, J 5-18; Per- 
fectly Frank Leahy, O 13-22; Swell 
Skater, Peggy Wallace, D 15-15; 
Short Shots, S 22-26, O 6-18, O 20- 
21, N 3-20; Twin Toison, N 17-16; 
Yankee Doodling, £ 29-16. 

Stamps: Everglades (Florida), D 1-22; 
George W. Carver, N 10-21; High 
in the Andes, O 20-22; Luxembourg’s 
Thanksgiving Dav. N 17-18; New Air 



























Mails, S 22-30: Old Ironsides, O 
3-26; Truman on Brazil Stamp, 





O 6-22; Utah, S 15-25. 
Steel: 1947 Steel Hits 
High, ] 19-4. 

Steer: Hector-Story ot a Steer, O 21-4. 
Studebaker, John W.: If I Were a High 
School Teacher Today, S 22-5T. 
Syria: Bibliography, O 6-3T; Theme 

Article (with map), N 3-7. 





Production 












T 
laft-Hartley Law: New Labor Law 
Curbs Union Power, S 15-6. 
ipioca: Tapioca Returns, O 20-3. 
leachers: Exchange Teachers, N 3-10T; 












Focus for Social Studies (Kenneth 
M. Gould), J 5-9T. 

felescope: World’ Biggest Mirror, 
D 15-2. 

Thanksgiving: Cornucopia Filled With 
Food, N. 17-Cover; Luxembourg’s 


Thanksgiving Jay, N 17-18; Thanks- 
giving Festival, play (Ethel M. Dun- 
can), N 17-8. 




















Theme Articles: Austria (with map), 
J 12-6; Burma, S 29-6; Czechoslo- 
vakia (with map), J 19-6; Egypt 
(with map), O 6-6; Germany (with 
map), J 5-6; Greece (with map), 
D 1-6; Iraq (with map), O 20-7; 
Iran (with map), N 3-7; Italy (with 
map), D 8-8; Lebanon (with map), 
N 10-6; Palestine, S 22-14; Syria 
(with map), N 3-7; Turkey (with 
map), N 17-.; Will Newfoundland 
Join Canada? (with map), D 15-4. 

Tolerance: Civil Rights Report, D 1-5. 

Tools for Teachers (Reference Mate- 
rial): America’s Progress, D 8-3T; 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, S 27-3T; 
Books, O 20-3T; Christmas, N 17-3T; 
City, N 17-3T; Consumer Relations, 
O 27-3T; Demucracy at Home, D 1- 
15T; Democracy :n School, N 3-23T. 
Factory, D 1-15T; Farm, O 27-3T; 
Federal Aid to Education, O 20-3T; 
France, N 17-3T; Free Labor, N 17- 
38T; Freedom of Press, O 6-3T; Free- 
dom of Speech, S 27-3T; Freedom 
of Worship, D 13-15T; Freedom Vs. 
Police, O 27-3T; Free Enterprise, 
N 10-3T; Greece N 3-23T; Indo- 
nesia, § 22-22T: Iraq, S 27-3T; Italy, 
N 10-3T; Leadership, D _ 8-3T; 
Lebanon, O 13-15T; Letter Writing, 
D 8-3T; Map-Makers, & Map-Mak- 
ing, O 13-15T; Minority Rights S$ 22- 
22T; New Nations of Asia, N 10-3T; 
Newspaper, 0 6-3T, O 13-15T; Office 
Practice, § 27-3T, Population, D 1- 
15T; Radio, S 22-22T; Right to a 
Fair Trial, O 20-3T; Salesmanship, 
N 10-3T; Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
S 22-22T: Small Town, N 3-23T; 
South Africa, N 3-23T; Svria, O 6- 
3T; Trans-Jordan, O 20-3T; Turkey, 
O 27-3T: Wheat, O 6-3T: World 
Oil Industry, D 8-3T; Yugoslavia, D 
1-15T. 

Trade: Message to You on World Trade 
(Benjamin Cohen), D 15-4T; Missis- 
sippi Canal is Being Built, D 15-2; 
New Liners Urged for U. S. Ship- 
ping, D 15-2. 

Trans-Jordan: Bibliography, O 20-3T; 
Theme Article (with map), N 10-7. 

Transportation: Models from Early 
American History, D 15-10. 

Truman: Civil Rights Report, D 1-5; 
They Guard the President (Bib and 
Tuck), S 29-10. 

Turkey: *Theme Article (with map), 
N 10-5. 

U 

Ukraine: Elected to UN Security Coun- 
cil, D 8-4. 

United Nations: Broadcasts, D 15-3; 
Doll For Every UN Nation, J 5-3; 
Dr. Bunche Leads UN Secretariat 
Staff, J 5-3; Flag, N 3-6; Member- 
ship, O 6-3; New Ears for UN, O 
20-5; Poster of the Year, S 15-3; 
Report to U.N. on New Guinea, J 
19-3; United Nations in Action—Oct. 
20 supplement. 


7-T 


United Nations General Assembly: As- 
sembly Elects Aranha President, 
O 6-4; Balkan Commission (with 
map), N 3-6; Balkan Trouble, § 15- 
7; Commission te Study Korea, D 
8-4; General Assembly Meets, S 15-3; 
Little Assembly, D 8-4; Palestine, 
Fighting, J 6-3; Problem of Korea 
Goes to UN (with map), N 3-5; San 
Marino Applies for Membership, D 
1-3; Third Session, O 6-3; U. S., Rus- 
sia Back Palestine Partition, N 3-3. 

United Nations Security Council: Uk- 
raine Elected to Security Council, 
D 8-4. 

U. S. Army-Navy: Forrestal Becomes 
Secretary of Defense, S 15-7. 

U. S. Cabinet: Donaldson Named 
Postmaster General, J 5-5. 

U. S. Congress: Changes Law of Suc- 
cession, S 15-7; Considers Aid for 
Europe, D 1-3; New Labor Law 
Curbs Union Power, S 15-6; Presi- 
dent Asks Price Controls, D 8-3; 
Passes Aid for India, J] 19-4; U. S. 
Congress Meets Nov. 17, N_ 17- 
3; Woman Congressman (Bib and 
Tuck), O 20-9 

U. S. Foreign Relations: Europe Asks 
for U. S, Aid, O 13-3. 

U. S. General: U. S. Population, N 3-6. 

U. S. History: Building Valley Forge 
Huts, S 29-3; If I Were a HS. 
Teacher Today (Studebaker), S 22- 
5T; Teaching of American History 
(Hurwitz), S 22-7T. 

U. S. National Defense Department: 
Gets Seal, N 3-6. 

U. S. Supreme Court: Oyez! Oyez! 
Oyez! (Court Crier, T. Perry Lip- 
pett), D 1-9. 


Utah: Stamp, S 15-25. 


5- 

Vv 

Valley Forge: Building Valley Forge 
Huts, S 29-3 

Voting: Of the People, By the People, 


for the People (All Out for Democ- 
racy), S 22-12. 
W 

Wallace: Wallace Will Run for Presi- 
dency, J 19-3. 

Washington, John: Great Grandfather 
of Liberty (radio play), ] 19-8. 

Wheat: Bibliography, O 6-3T. 

Women: Woman Congressman 
and Tuck), O 20-9. 

Words: On Democracy, S$ 15-16; Words 
to the Wise, S 22-20, § 29-12: O 6- 
16, O 13-20, O 20-14, O 27-14; N 
3-16, N 10-15, N 17-15, D 1-12, 
D 8-12, D 15-9, J 5-12, J 12-14, J 
19-9. 

World Trade: see also Trade. Gifts of 
all the World, (play), S 15-17. 

World War II: Peace Treaties, O 6-5. 

y 

Yemen: Bibliography, S 22-22T; UN 
Flag Chart, O 20-4T. 

Yugoslavia: Bibliography, D1-15T. 


(Bib 








That's right, this is the final issue of Junior Scholastic 
for this semester. In it you'll find the complete editorial 
program for the coming term....the schedule of 
timely, informative articles to be presented in Junior 
Scholastic’s own lively, graphic style. 


Have you placed your order yet? 


If not, just fill in the handy coupon below or use the 
postage-free order card contained in this issue. 


Then your students will receive all 16 big issues 
of Junior Scholastic—each full of feature articles on 
English Language Skills ... . Geography . . . . National 
and World Affairs .. . . American History . . . . Good 
Citizenship .... Civics ... . Government. 


Please tear off here and mail today 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Nome 


School __ 


Please renew my order for 
at 45c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 


Address 





copies of Junior Scholastic 


[_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
[_] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 


LAST ISSUE OF THE SEMESTER! 





City 
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/rite answer on line Citizenship Quiz 
nder each. picture. ~ S emes t er R eV ew 


Score 2 points each. Total, 30. 


PICTURE SECTION 























He suggested a plan These are the flags This newest member This is the flag of He was Secretary of 
to help Europe help ? of what two new 3 of Truman’s Cabi- 4 what organization? 5 Navy. Now what is 





itself. Who is he? nations? net heads what de- his Cabinet position? 
partment? 
A. 
- ——— B 




















Canada. ment? 


Name this island In what city did her What do we call this Of what nation is In what nation would 
which may soon join 7 wedding take place? 2 type of camel? g he King? 10 you find this monv- 

















ST. MORIT4 














HELVETIA 


Has the population This nation became These five circles What is the name of in what republic are 
of his people in- 1? independent in Jan- 13 symbolize what in- 14 the new national 15 people of his race 





creased or decreased 
in the U. S&S. since 
1920? 


vary, 1948. ternational event? park located in this 


state? 


the only citizens? 
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2. THE A’S HAVE IT 
p The letter A is written in the correct box tor each of the 
six-letter words you are to fill in. Definitions are given below. 


Score 1 point for each correct answer. Total 14 points. 
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1. CAPITAL PUZZLE 


Each series of pictures and letters below spells out the 
name of a city. Each of the cities is the capital of a foreign A 
country. You spell out the name of the city by identifying 
the picture and by adding or taking away letters. The plus A 
sign (+) means add a letter. The minus sign (—) means 
take away a letter. When you have found the name of the A 

ity write it on the line provided and also write the name 4 
if the country. ° A 
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‘ss my 
TW P/ 1. Main language of nations of the Middle East. 


2. Central American opossum recently sent to the U. §. 
from Costa Rica. 

3. Capital of Czechoslovakia. 

4. Nation which controls territory that formerly was part 
of Germany. 

5. Name by which an Egyptian farmer is known. 

6. What a temple in Burma is called. 












My score 













3. NAME PLEASE? 


Underline the correct answer. 






a. What is his safety net called? 







(1) tarpaulin 






(2) terrapin 
















(3) tambourine 
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(4) trampolin 












b. What is this “horse-man” 


called? 














(1) centaur 


(2) 





coiffure 


(3) cantor 






(4) senator 













c. What is a stamp collector 
called? 








1) philanthropist 






(2) philatelist 






(3) tatalist 








(4) philosopher 
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Total score. 








My score this page 
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FINAL SECTION — score 1 point each. Perfect score for this section, - points 


1. WHO? 


The answer to each of these is a famous person. 

1. Who would become President of the U.S. if President 
lruman resigned? —__ 

2. Who founded the Moslem religion? 

3. Who is the youngest member of the Supreme Court? 

















4. Who is King of Egypt? - 
5. Who was Mustapha Kemal Ataturk? 





My score 


2. WHAT? 


1. What train is carrying documents of American history 
to all parts of our nation? — 
2. What train collected food in the U.S. to send to hun- 
gry peoples abroad? 








3. What area south of Egypt is under the joint control 
of Egypt and Great Britain? ‘odbnanniianbiisis 

4. What two main religious groups in India rioted against 
each other last year? 





5. What do we call the peninsula of southeast Europe 
which includes Greece? 
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3. WHERE? . 


The answer to each of these questions is a place. The kind 
of place is noted in parentheses after each question. 
1. Where did 19 American nations sign a defense pact 
last year? (city) 
2. Where are the Pyramids? (nation) 
3. Where are the Straits of Bosporus and Dardanelles? 
nation ) 
4. Where is Yemen? (continent) 
5. Where is the Po River? (nation) 
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4. HOW MANY? 


The answer to each of the following is a number. 

1. How many members are there in President Truman’s 
cabinet? 

2. How many amendments to our Constitution make up 
the Bill of Rights? _____ 


3. How many nations are members of the Arab League? 





4. How many members does the U.S. Senate have? 


5. How many nations are members of the U.N.? 
My score 





5. WHICH? 


Underline the correct answer. 

1. Which of these nations is called Hellas? 
The Netherlands, Greece, Switzerland. 

2. Which of these men is one of the Big Four Foreign 

Ministers? 

Ernest Bevin, Joseph Stalin, Dr. Eduard Benes 

3. Which of these nations is a satellite of Russia? 
Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia 

4. Which of these plants is our source of tapioca? 
cassava, carraway, cauliflower 

5. Which of these nations is called the Promised Land? 
Palestine, Poland, Paraguay 


My score 


6. WHY? 


Underline the correct answer. 
1. Why did President Truman call a special session of 
Congress? 

a. Because he wanted Congress to pass a bill to help 
the Indians. 

b. Because he wanted Congress to approve his choice 
for Postmaster-General. 

c. Because he wanted Congress to take quick action 
on aid for Europe and on high prices in the U.S. 

d. Because he wanted Congress to approve a peac« 
treaty for Austria. 

2. Why are the Big Four occupying Germany? 

a. To prevent Germany from becoming a warmake: 
again. 

b. To distribute food and clothing to the Germans. 

c. To teach the Germans order and discipline. 

d. To divide Germany into four separate nations. 

3. Why is there a shortage of corn in the U.S.? 

a. Because farmers did not plant enough corn. 

b. Because most of the corn crop is being fed to 
livestock. 

c. Because we are shipping most of our corn supply 
to foreign countries. 

d. Because bad weather destroyed a big portion of 
last year’s corn crop. 

4. Why are countries like the U.S., Russia, and Great 
Britain so greatly interested in the Middle East? 

a. Because the Middle East has a small population 
and the U.S., Russia, and Great Britain wish to send 
settlers there. 

b. Because the Middle East is rich in oil. 

c. Because the U.S., Russia, and Great Britain want 
the nations of the Middle East to join the U.N. 


d. Because most of the world’s deposits of uranium 
are in the Middle East. 
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7. SPELL IT RIGHT 


The following names of nations and one colony are mis- 
spelled. Write the correct spelling on the line next to each 
name. 


Cseckoslovokia: 
Saudi Urabia: 
Lebinon: 


Packistan: 

















Hungry: 
Newfundlund: 





Tranz-Jordan: 





My score 
My total score for this page 


My score for entire quiz 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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